STOKERS
merely added another disagreeable smell. We had to
keep the portholes closed from Bombay to Aden, owing
to the rough weather which added to our discomfort.
The food was sufficient in quantity and of fair quality,
for we had a good cook. The men were a rough lot, given
to the use of words which are conventionally regarded as
obscene, though nothing they said or thought was half so
foul as the sort of chatter one may sometimes hear in the
smoking-room of the first-class saloon. Their physique
was not good: few of them were really physically capable
of the strain that the work entailed. They had long spells
of leave ashore on return to England, while waiting for
the ship to start on a fresh voyage. They spent it for the
most part in miserable doss-houses, for few had friends
near London, whither we were bound, and fewer still
were married. Exhaustion, increased by the unappetizing
food which was their lot whether at sea or on land,
brought in its train a desire for strong drink. The seem-
ingly endless routine of shifts and rest-periods, four
hours on and eight hours off, night and day, seven days
a week for seven weeks or more,, predisposed them to
seek solace, when they set foot on shore, in the temples
of Venus and Bacchus and Euphrosyne, goddess of song,
who brought to them, as Milton puts it, 'jest and youth-
ful jollity'. They were all under 40, most of them under
30, for a stoker's working life was short. I did not blame
them for living for the present hour nor did their con-
versation, which sometimes turned reminiscently to the
aforesaid temples, repel me. They worked, and did their
best to live; they laughed easily, and were easily angered.
But each of them bore the indelible marks of their harsh
trade which was then recognized, in Mortality Tables, as
one of the most dangerous to health and least insurable.
We were twelve days between Bombay and Aden; it
was the height of the monsoon. I soon found out how to
wield a shovel and how to spread the fine coal over the
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